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MR. SPENCER: The President’s message yesterday to Congress 
made two significant recommendations. First, the President recom- 
mended a national service act for the total mobilization of all our 

_ human resources for the prosecution of the war as the most efficient 
and democratic way of insuring full production for our war require- 
‘Mments. Secondly, the President recommended that, pending action 
by the Congress on the broader aspects of national service, the 
Congress immediately enact legislation which will have the effect of 
using the services of the four million men now classified as 4F’s? 


1 President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Congress on January 6, 1945, 

said, in part: 

«,.. Although unprecedented production figures have made possible our 
victories, we shall have to increase our goals even more in certain lines. 
“Peak deliveries of supplies were made to the War Department in December, 

1943. Due in part to cut-backs, we have not produced as much since then. De- 
liveries of Army supplies were down by 15 per cent by July 1944, before the up- 

_ward trend was once more resumed. 

“Because of increased demands from overseas, the Army Service Forces in 
the month of October, 1944, had to increase its estimate of required production 
by to per cent. But in November, one month later, the requirements for 1945 

had to be increased another 10 per cent, sending the production goal well above 

‘anything we have yet attained. Our armed forces in combat have steadily in- 
‘creased their expenditure of medium and heavy artillery ammunition. As we 
continue the decisive phases of this war, the munitions that we expend will 

mount day by day. 

“Tn October, 1944, while some were saying the war in Europe was over, the 
Army was shipping more men to Europe than in any previous month of the 
BW aAT sss > . j 
_ “Many critical production programs with sharply rising needs are now seri- 
ously hampered by manpower shortages. The most important Army needs are 
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The Army has moved to make the “work or fight” order effective 


by lowering its physical standards. Some days ago the director of | 


Selective Service asked that the status of approximately three 
hundred thousand agricultural workers between the ages of eighteen 


artillery, ammunition, cotton duck, bombs, tires, tanks, heavy trucks, and even 
B-2gs. In each of these vital programs, present production is behind require- 
ments. 

“Navy production of bombardment ammunition is hampered by manpower 
shortages; so is production for its huge rocket program. Labor shortages have 
also delayed its cruiser and carrier programs, and production of certain types of 
aircraft. 

“There is critical need for more repair workers and repair parts; this lack de- 
lays the return of damaged fighting ships to their places in the fleet, and prevents 
ships now in the fighting line from getting needed overhauling. 

“The pool of young men under 26 classified as 1-A is almost depleted. In- 
creased replacements for the armed forces will take men now deferred who are at 
work in war industry. The armed forces must have an assurance of a steady flow 
of young men for replacements. Meeting this paramount need will be dificult, 
and will also make it progressively more difficult to attain the 1945 production 
goals. 

“fast year, after much consideration, I recommended that the Congress 
adopt a national service act as the most efficient and democratic way of insuring 
full production for our war requirements. This recommendation was not adopted. 

“T now again call upon the Congress to enact this measure for the total mobili- 
zation of all our human resources for the prosecution of the war. I urge that this 
be done at the earliest possible moment. 

“Tt is not too late in the war. In fact, bitter experience has shown that in this 
kind of mechanized warfare where new weapons are constantly being created by 
our enemies and by ourselves, the closer we come to the end of the war, the more 
pressing becomes the need for sustained war production with which to deliver 
the final blow to the enemy. 

“There are three basic arguments for a national service law. 

“First—It would assure that we have the right numbers of workers in the 
right places at the right times. 

“Second—It would provide supreme proof to all our fighting men that we are 
giving them what they are entitled to, which is nothing less than our total effort. 

“And—third—it would be the final, unequivocal answer to the hopes of the 
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and twenty-six years, who are now deferred, be reviewed. The news 
on the battlefront in Europe is not good. It may get worse before it 
gets better. 


All these things clearly indicate that we have to take a second and 


Nazis and the Japanese that we may become half-hearted about this war and 
that they can get from us a negotiated peace. 

“National service legislation would make it possible to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion to assure certain and speedy action in meeting our manpower needs. 

“Tt would be used only to the extent absolutely required by military necessi- 
ties. In fact, experience in Great Britain and in other nations at war indicates 
that use of the compulsory powers of national service is necessary only in rare in- 
stances. 

“This proposed legislation would provide against loss of retirement and 
seniority rights and benefits. It would not mean reduction in wages. 

“Tn adopting such legislation, it is not necessary to discard the voluntary 
and co-operative processes which have prevailed up to this time. This co-opera- 
tion has already produced great results. The contribution of our workers to the 
war effort has been beyond measure. We must build on the foundations that 
have already been laid and supplement the measures now in operation, in order 
to guarantee the production that may be necessary in the critical period that 
lies ahead. 

“At the present time we are using the inadequate tools at hand to do the 
best we can by such expedients as manpower ceilings, and the use of priority 
and other powers, to induce men and women to shift from nonessential to essen- 
tial war jobs. : 
: “T am in receipt of a joint letter from the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated Jan. 3, 1945, which says: 

“ ‘With the experience of three years of war and after the most thorough con- 
sideration, we are convinced that it is now necessary to carry out the statement 
made by the Congress in the joint resolutions declaring that a state of war existed 
with Japan and Germany: That to bring the conflict to a successful conclusion, 
all of the resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 

_ “In our considered judgment, which is supported by Gen. Marshall and 
Adm. King, this requires total mobilization of our manpower by the passage of 
a national war service law. The armed forces need this legislation to hasten the 
day of final victory, and to keep to a minimum the cost in lives. 

_ “ ‘National war service, the recognition by law of the duty of every citizen to 
do his or her part in winning the war, will give complete assurance that the need 
for war equipment will be filled. In the coming year we must increase the output 
of many weapons and supplies on short notice. Otherwise we shall not keep our 
production abreast of the swiftly changing needs of war. At the same time it will 
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a third look at our war production and at the manpower situation. 

We have with us today top officials from government agencies | 
concerned with this problem. Gentlemen, what is your reaction to _ 
this situation? é 


GENERAL Cray: It is our major problem. However, production | 
officials are all heartened by the President’s message urging national 
service legislation. © 


Mr. Kruc: Weare now on the right track. It is only too bad that 
we did not get this a year ago. 


Mr. Hay: The President’s message lends dramatic and authori- 
tative emphasis to the seriousness of the problem that we are con- 
fronting. It should inspire a most vigorous attack upon it. | 


Mr. SPENCER: General Clay, you have been working on the sup- | 
plying of the Army throughout the war. You must have some defi- | 
nite opinions on this whole manpower situation. 


GENERAL Cray: I do have, and particularly in reference to that | 
part of it which affects the Army. If there are enough men and wom- 
en turning out all the munitions and supplies which our soldiers 
must have, we do not care how many other workers build non- | 
essential things. It just happens that there are not now enough | 


be necessary to draw progressively many men now engaged in war production to 
serve with the armed forces, and their places in war production must be filled 
promptly. These developments. will require the addition of hundreds of thou- | 
sands to those already working in war industry. We do not believe that these | 
needs can be met effectively under present methods. j 

““The record made by management and labor in war industry has been a 
notable testimony to the resourcefulness and power of America. The needs are. 
so great, nevertheless, that in many instances we have been forced to recall sol-_ 
diers and sailors from military duty to do work of a civilian character in war. 
production, because of the urgency of the need for equipment and because of i in- 
ability to recruit civilian labor.’ ” me | 

“Pending action by the Congress on the broader aspects of national service, 
IT recommend that the Congress immediately enact legislation which will be effec-_ 
tive in using the services of the 4,000,000 men now classified as 4-F in whatever 
capacity is best for the war effort..... a 
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CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE 
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people working at the right jobs to supply our men on the battle- 
front with what they need. 


Mr. Hay: We have some new measures now, have we not? 


GENERAL Cray: Yes, we do. Recognizing these needs, Mr. 


Byrnes has recently taken steps to tighten Selective Service regula- : 


tions and to enforce the application of ceilings in nonwar plants to 
cause workers to shift to war plants. He also recently called for the 
closing of race tracks and the cessation of conventions. However, we 
‘know that there will be less men in 1945 to work in industry than 
now because of the further calls to be made by the Army. 


Mr. SPENCER: I have heard it said that ammunition is actually 
being rationed on the fighting front at the present time. How far is 
that true? 


GENERAL CLAay: Ammunition is always rationed. However, that 
rationing, to date, has not been due to any failure on the home front. 
I believe that I can say positively that not a single American fight- 


ing man so far has been killed because he lacked anything that could : 
be produced at home. But I am not at all sure that that will con- 
tinue. Our shortages in our stock piles are what are worrying us now. : 
We must have more, and soon, if we are not to fail to supply our | 


men with what they need. 


Mr. SPENCER: As one walks up and down the street and goes 
through the shops, one still sees a lot of goods which civilians are 
buying. Is the production of nonessential civilian goods running un- 


checked? In other words, did we start to talk about civilian produc- 


tion and reconversion too soon? 


‘ 


Mr. Krue: There has been too much talk about reconversion. 


But we do have effective controls on civilian production. Even the 
production of the most essential civilian goods—those things the 
economy must have in order to function efficiently—is under con-— 
trol. We have frozen production of all those things at the level of the 
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final quarter of 1944. Of course, in the field of nonessentials, we have 
had very strict controls for a long time. 


Mr. SPENCER: I am certainly glad to hear you say that, because 
we simply cannot fight a war and maintain both a war economy and 
-a Civilian economy at the same time. | 
. But let us take a look at some of these critical items which we 
have been talking about. What are some of them? 


GENERAL Cray: There are many, but the most pressing needs 
right now are for tanks, artillery, artillery ammunition, truck tires, 
and cotton duck. We also are still short of trucks. 


MR. Krue: Let us not forget the big bombers. The C-54 trans- 
port is also short; as are air-borne radar, mortars, mortar ammuni- 
tion, rockets, and field wire communications. 


_ Mr. Hay: We should also add ship construction and particularly 
ship repairs and foundries to the list. 


Mr. SPENCER: I feel sure that our audience is wondering why, 
after we have been at war for more than three years, there are still 
these dangerous shortages in war materials. They want to know, for 
instance, why it is that we are short of ammunition. 


GENERAL Cray: It is because we are shooting it off faster than 
we are making it. It is as simple as that. Today in Europe we are 
shooting off more artillery and mortar shells every day than we 
fired in a full month in Africa. In November, in Europe alone, we 
used over four million rounds of artillery and mortar ammunition., 
In one month, the First, Third, and Ninth armies combined fired 
more than one million mortar shells, and that was a month of much 
less intensive combat than we are having now. 


Mr. Krue: You certainly stepped up your orders for big guns, 
* did you not? ; 


_ GENERAL Cray: Yes, it is a bigger war today. We are up against 
prepared positions that have to be knocked out and up against the 
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full might and desperation of the Germans which must be sub- 
dued. As I have said before, we use artillery to save men. We used 
to clear a house or pillbox of enemy snipers by sending in foot 
soldiers with rifles, bayonets, and grenades. We have found that we 
can do it with artillery and thus save human lives. 


_ Mr. Hay: General, you mentioned cotton duck a while ago. We 
have been recruiting a lot of people for factories making cotton 
duck. What do-you use so much duck for? 


GENERAL Cray: Our soldiers need it to shelter them from the 
weather. We also use it to cover supplies that are stacked in the 
open that might spoil otherwise, and we use it for hatch covers on 
ships carrying men and munitions overseas. Anyone who has had to 
live outdoors knows what shelter means. Last month, we even fell 
off in the materials which we need to make pants. We can 'send a 
soldier into battle without a tent, but we cannot very well send him 
in without pants. 


Mr. Hay: He may lose them while getting there. 


' Mr. Kruc: We need this cotton duck, too, for tire manufacture. 
The army is certainly using up those tires in a big way in Europe 
now. — 


- GENERAL Cray: Our trucks are carrying men and munitions to 
the front; our ambulances are bringing back our wounded. They 
have to slush around in deep, soupy mud, and this mud is filled with 
aN aa and fragments of artillery and bombs and flak. 


Nin, SPENCER: Why can’t we get these tires, and get them right 
aay? 


_ Mr. Kruc: The General has mentioned how badly we need some 
of these things, but, believe me, we cannot get production overnight. | 
lt takes time. The demands develop in a hurry. Only some of the 
needed materials can be taken ee the shelf and from the stock 
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lines. This frequently requires new plants, and it almost always re- 
quires new machine tools. 


Mr. Hay: And that brings up the question of manpower, does 
it not? That is where we come in. 


Mr. Krue: It certainly does. That is your problem. 


Mr. SPENCER: What are your current estimates as to our man- 
power requirements for the immediate future? 


Mr. Hay: Turning to what we have been talking about recently 
as critical programs—that is, programs that are short on schedule F 
for lack of manpower—we need immediately for these enterprises — 


one hundred and fifty thousand workers. During the next four} 


months we will need two hundred and fifty thousand more. I mean ‘ 
that we need to have a net increase in the labor force in those plants 
of that amount. 


Mr. Kruc: Remember, though, that this is not all you need to p 
do in the next four months—recruit two hundred and fifty thousand 
workers. 


Mr. Hay: That is what I indicated when I said a “‘net increase” 
in the labor force. In order to get an increase of ten thousand, twen- — 
ty thousand—certainly of one hundred and forty or one hundred : 
and fifty thousand—we have to recruit many times that number be- — 
cause of the turnover. | 


Mr. Kruc: That is the worst problem of all, is it not? 


Mr. Hay: It undoubtedly is, and it certainly is, in a sense, a — 
pathetic problem as well as a dramatic one. At a time when we are so — 
desperately needing men in war plants, men leave the plants. We 4 
must refill the places which they leave. For instance, in one plant q 
not long ago, we did what we thought was a bang-up recruiting job : 
by getting twenty-five thousand men in a short period of time. In — 
the same period the plant lost twenty-six thousand men. That is not — 
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the universal experience, but it emphasizes and accentuates the 
problem which we have of building up the net labor force. 


Mr. SPENceER: In other words, what we really have to do is to 
| reduce this turnover, if not stop it, because that is one of the great- 
est wastes which we have now in the war-production program. 


Mr. Kruc: Why does the War Manpower Commission not do 
_more to stop this turnover? 


Mr. Hay: I am glad that you asked that question, for it is asked 

by people on the streets and everywhere, on the assumption, I 
take it, that we have some magic power by which we can put in the 
plug and stop it all. We have no power under the law to inflict any 
statutory penalties for people’s leaving war jobs. We have been 
successful in recruiting and turning workers over to the employer, 

_ but, when they get into the plant, the matter of their staying on the 
_job is primarily up to the employer and to the worker. The em- 
ployer has a great responsibility in correcting conditions that are 
conducive to turnover. If I could say one thing which I would like 
every employer in America to hear and to give heed to, it would be 
to look well to in-plant conditions that are conducive to turnover. 


Mr. Kruc: How about the workers? 


Mr. Hay: They have their responsibility, too. In this tragic 
hour it is no time for men to be looking for reasons for quitting jobs. 
- They should be looking for methods by which they can accommo- 
date themselves to their jobs, and we want to bring that fact home to 

the workers. 
Mr. Krve: If I may interrupt—do you not think that the 
workers are getting to understand that problem better every day 
“now? : 
Mr. Hay: That is sadoudtedly true, and I am very pleased with 
bat development. 
. Mr. SPENcER: I would like to interject the thought here that 
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since last January, for instance, we have lost approximately a mil- 
lion workers from the labor force. If we had that million workers 
back in war work, our problem would not be anything like as serious 
as it is at the present time. 


Mr. Krue: We would not evén need the million. 
Mr. SPENCER: Probably not. 


GENERAL C1ay: You do not expect to stop turnover entirely, do 
your 


Mr. Hay: No, we cannot stop it entirely. The fact is, strange as 
it may seem, that there is some turnover which is desirable, be- 
cause we want to get men out of less essential into the more essential 

and into the more urgent war jobs. 


Mr. SPENCER: That means, of course, that the War Manpower 
Commission really has a big recruiting job to build up the labor 
force sufficiently to take care of current turnover (and some of it, as 
you have pointed out, is inevitable) and to get a net increase during 

_ the next few months of some two hundred and fifty thousand addi- | 
tional workers. 


Mr. Hav: That is, of course, the situation. 


Mr. SPENCER: And, in the meantime, the Army itself is going 

_after more recruits for combat training. Is the Army not right now 

_ drawing manpower away from industry every month for military 
e service? 
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GENERAL CLavy: Yes, it is. 
Mr. Spencer: And it is going to continue? 


: GENERAL Cray: Yes. The armed services are going to draw about 
~ one hundred and twenty thousand men a month and put them into 
~ uniform—at least until the war in Europe ends. These men are ur- ° 
t: gently needed by our overseas commanders as replacements and re- | 
inforcements. If it were possible to train and equip twice as many, or 
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ten times as many, the war would be over that much sooner. This 
figure of one hundred and twenty thousand is the minimum.? 


Mr. SPENCER: Of course, as a layman, I am wondering, as many 
other people, where you are going to get this one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand additional men each month. 


GENERAL CLay: We have to take them from the nonessential 
jobs and from the less important jobs in industry, business, and 
agriculture. Of course, some men reach eighteen each month.That 
will provide us from thirty-five to fifty thousand men physically fit 
for military service. The remainder of this age group becomes avail- 
able to industry and agriculture. However, even with these addi- 
tions, we must face the fact that industry is faced with a constantly 
shrinking manpower supply. 


Mr. Hay: That is undoubtedly true. We cannot depend upon the 
normal increase to build up the labor force essential to these war 
jobs. We must get a better placement of these men and get them 
out of the less essential into the more urgent jobs, if we are to take 
care of this situation. 


GENERAL Cray: I do not know whether this movement will be 
voluntary or forced, but I do know it has to come and come fast. 


Mr. SPENCER: From many quarters we are told that measures of 
this sort cause a lot of dislocation in some industrial areas and a 
great deal of hardship to many workers. 


GENERAL Cray: What about the dislocation and inconvenience 
and hardship to the five million soldiers overseas? 


? Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective Service, reported to 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee on November 24, 1944, that the net 
strength of all the armed forces on October 1 was 11,859,000. He said that this 
includes 189,000 women who are in the Wacs and in the Navy—nurses, Waves, 
Spars, and Marines. Since the war started, 1,441,204 men have been returned to 
civilian life, he said. Fifty-one per cent of these were released because of disa- 
bility. In September, 50,135 were released. 
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Mk. SPENCER: Of course, they will be dislocated, and they are in- 
convenienced and put to the supreme test. 

We still have some potential reserves of manpower and woman- 
power in the nation, do we not? 


‘Mr. Hay: You have a tone of voice which indicates that we may 

have some surplus labor around. I just want to say that if anybody 

- knows of any pools of surplus labor sticking around anywhere, I 

wish he would wire or telephone or write me about it. We would like 
to get after them. 


MR. SPENCER: Seriously, we still have not completely exhausted 

_ our manpower and womanpower throughout the nation. It is true 

that the manpower that is available is not always in the right place, 
but we:still have some left. 


Mr. Hay: That is the crux of the whole proposition. There are 

7 plenty of men and women in this country to do the war job and the 

essential civilian activity job. It is a question of getting the right 
.man and the right woman in the right place at the right time. 

When we turn to our recruiting job—that is, recruiting for war 

| industries, as counterdistinguished from the other—we have several 

sources to which we can appeal and from which we can recruit. 

There have been women who have done valuable work in war plants 

who have gone back to their homes, some few weeks ago, thinking 

perhaps the war is about over. We can get some of them back. 

Second, agricultural workers have been released due to the seasonal 

‘ letdown. Third, veterans, some fifty thousand a month, are being 

: ‘released. A large percentage of them we can get into war plants. © 

_And, fourth, we have men who are released from cutbacks and ter- 

: ‘minations of contracts. We can place them in other war plants. But 

: ‘the great group are those in nonessential activities. These we must 

get transferred in large number into war plants. 


Mr. SPENCER: And if worst comes to worst, we can always re- 
‘sort to foreign labor and perhaps, as we have done in some cases, to 


yrisoners of war. 
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Mr. Hay: We are using a small number of foreign workers and 
prisoners of war, and there are efforts being made to increase that use. 


_ Mr. Krue: You spoke of getting workers out of these less es- 
sential activities. Have you any special program directed to do this? _ 


Mr. Hay: We have been working on that, with the end in view of 
getting people transferred from less essential activities. Our people, - 
out through the country, have done a fine job up to date in trying 
to get negotiated transfers of people to get them out. Our war agen- 
cies—the War Production Board, the procurement agencies, the 
War Manpower Commission—have been cooperating to do that. 
We are making plant-by-plant visitations in order to get arrange- 
ments made and to get men out of nonessential and into war work. 
Then we are more and more applying ceilings, and lately we have 
been reinforced in that by an order of the War Production Board’s 
authorizing us to call on the War Production Board to exercise 
its power over materials to help enforce our ceiling program. : 


Mr. Krvuc: Count on us to back you up. If you tell us of any em- 
ployer who is not making full use of his manpower, the War Pro- 
duction Board will use all its authority over the distribution of ma- 
terials to see to it that he follows out your regulations. We are going 
to make certain that every employer complies with these ceilings so 
that we channel the manpower into the essential work. 


Mr. Hay: We have one more thing that I might mention—that is, © 
if a worker refuses to move into an essential occupation and if he is 
subject to Selective Service, we refer his case to the draft board for 
reclassification, in accordance with the recent order of Mr. Byrnes. 


Mr. SPENCER: Gentlemen, this is a very excellent statement of 
what our problem is at the present time and a very good statement 
of what we are doing about it under our so-called voluntary pro-. 
gram. But our listeners would also like to know what kind of action 

“we may expect from the Congress of the United States; or, perhaps, : 
to put it even more broadly than that, what are the next steps 
ahead as you see them? 


/ 
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Mr. Hay: The first thing that confronts us and the thing which 
we cannot escape—whatever may be contemplated on the Hill, and 
whatever may be enacted ultimately—is that we must go forward 
with every possible effort and with all possible efficiency to make the 
programs which we now have work. If we get legislation, that will 
require time; and, when we get legislation, we will still need the full 
cooperation of the people, as we are appealing for it under our pres- 

ent program. 


Mr. SPENCER: The President of the United States in his message 
_ yesterday called for immediate attention to the problem of bringing | 
_ the four million 4F’s into the labor force if they are not already there. 
What is the situation with respect to them? 


_ GENERAL Ciay: That should provide us with the quickest form 
of relief which we can obtain. I am not so pessimistic as Hay is about 
the time required for this legislation. The President has urged it as 
an immediate measure, and I am very hopeful that the seriousness 
of present conditions will give us that legislation at a very early. 
date. The 4F’s can be moved on very quickly. They are already a 
“part of the Selective Service system. Many of them—hundreds of 
“thousands of them—are in war work now. There are also hundreds 
of thousands of others who were disqualified for military service 
because of minor physical ailments but who are fully able to work 
in war work. That, it seems to me, is our first field in which to get 
the labor which we need in war work into war work. 


_ Mr. Krue: I am sure that we all agree that the next three or 
| ou months may be the most critical period of the war. I think that. 
at was only two months ago that Hay and I appeared before a com- 
nittee of Congress and explained to them the need for greater con- | 
rol over labor. We did not get a very enthusiastic reception. Do 
you think that the trend in Congress has reversed? 


~3In testifying before the Senate War Investigating Committee on Decem- 
‘ber 7, 1944, Mr. Krug reiterated his belief that the nation should have a national 
service act. He said that there are 1,100,000 less people in war production today 
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GENERAL Cay: I'am sure that we are all looking at this war 
condition and situation today with very different eyes. Two months 
ago, we were very optimistic and thought that the war was going to 
be over in a short while. Now we see the possibility of a long war 
ahead, and I am sure that that will have a material effect in enacting 
legislation to give us some controls for the job of moving manpower 
to where it is needed. 


Mr. Kruc: That is very true. I have found that in talking to 
management and labor around the country during the last three 


than a year ago, while production remains at approximately the same level. 
The monthly turnover of workers is now 7 per cent. Sixty per cent of the nation’s 
war production schedules are on time, but, of the 40 per cent that are late, 27 per 
cent represents items most critically needed by the Army and Navy, he told the 
Committee. 


Mr. Krug said that the War Production Board, in the absence of such a na- 
tional service act, would try to solve the manpower shortage by allocating ma- 
terials in the future away from the most critical labor areas. “But if there were 
teeth in the manpower regulations we could do our job better,” he added. 


Six steps recently taken by the War Production Board to meet the manpower 
shortage were outlined by Mr. Krug as follows: Periodic meetings between the 
various government agencies concerned; periodic meetings with leaders in the 
various industries; greater attention to solving manpower problems on the 
plant level; agreement with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations at their recent national conventions for the establish- 
ment of labor committees to work with government agents at plants; compila- 
tion of more adequate data on the manpower situation; and solicitation of the 
aid of the local press in big war centers to explain manpower needs of plants in 
their areas. 

Civilian production of both textiles and tires will be cut down in months to 
come until military production is met, Mr. Krug disclosed. The shortage of cot- 
ton duck, he said, is due to an earlier cutback in military production when mills 
had to let their workers take higher-paying jobs in airplane factories and ship- 
yards. 

Mr. Krug agreed with Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell’s testimony earlier be- 
fore the Committee that shortages of war goods at the front today is due to 
transportation difficulties rather than failure to meet production schedules. Krug 
concluded by saying, “We are reaching the point now where all pipe lines and 
reserves are being exhausted. From now on we will be on our own” (see the 
Christian Science Monitor, December 8, 1944). 
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months. They know the urgency of these programs, and they are 
anxious to help. 


Mr. SPENCER: It seems apparent, then, from what you gentle- 
men say, that the Congress is likely to take pretty quick action on 
the request of the President to consider these 4F’s. What are the 
possibilities of the Congress of the United States recognizing legally 
the employment ceilings which the War Manpower Commission has 
been administering on a more or less voluntary basis in the past? 


Mr. Hay: There may be a reasonable prospect of that. When I 

was before the Mead Committee recently, a few days after Mr. 

' Krug was up there, I was asked whether or not I thought that some 

legislation short of national service would be helpful, and I mentioned 

just that—namely, that an act which would empower the President 

to fix ceilings and require the release of workers would be helpful. 

It could be an amendment of the National War Powers Act which 
would carry with it penalties for violation. 


Mr. SPENCER: That might, of course, be a slow process for get- 

ting the workers which we so urgently need now. But I do see a very 

- decided advantage in that, for it would work upon the employers 

_tather than upon millions of employees, and, in that respect, of 
course, it would make it very much easier to administer. 


Mr. Hav: Meanwhile, we have the approach that was mentioned 
_a moment ago—namely, the invoking of the sanctions of the War 
- Production Board. But that is not! so expeditious a remedy as the 
: piher would be. 


x 


Mr. Spencer: The President asked also for a full-blown national 
~ service act. I would like to ask General Clay, if he does not mind, 
- if he would tell us what he means by a national service act? In other 
A words, put it this way: What does it mean to me, as an individual?‘ 
a 4 See the President’s statement included in the excerpt from his annual mes- 
i __ sage to Congress on pages 1-4 in footnote 1. 
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GENERAL CLay: You mean to you as a war worker? You are, you 
know. 


Mr. SPENCER: Suppose I were not a war worker. Suppose I were 
manufacturing costume jewelry. 


GENERAL Cray: If you were not a war worker, as I see it, the 
legislation would affect you only if you were qualified for war work 
and if you were needed for war work. If you were a war worker, it 
would not affect you at all. 


Mr. SPENCER: Suppose that just as soon as the legislation were 
passed, I rushed out and got a war job. Would it affect me then? 


GENERAL Cray: It would not affect you if you were in a war job 
at that time. I am sure of that. 

I would like to say one thing about this national service legisla- 
tion which I am sure is very frequently overlooked. We are fighting 
an all-out war, and, in fighting an all-out war, we need all-out mobi- 
lization. National service legislation gives us that. I do not believe 
that our soldier at the front could have a greater stimulant to his 
morale than to know that this nation was ready now for all-out 
mobilization. 


Mr. Hay: You have in mind, I take it, from what you say, that 
where men are placed in war plants at the present time, doing what 
a national service act would be designed to make them do, they 
would not be disturbed in so far as their placement is concerned. 
Where the national service act would come in would be to pick up 
the man who is frittering away his time or working in some nones- 
sential activity and direct him, then, into war work of some kind. 


Mr. SPENCER: I would like to pose a question for your considera- 
tion. Here we are fairly late in the war—I hope we are late in the 
war—we do not have a national service act. There must be some 
considerations which have impressed the Congress of the United 
States as reasons for not having enacted such legislation. 


Mr. Hay: As a matter of fact, we have done a pretty good job. 
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up to the present time without national service. No one can deny 
that. Whether we can see it through, and see it through safely, with- 
out one is a debatable question. But that we have done a tremen- 
dous job of mobilizing the manpower of the country under what we 
term the “voluntary” process, everyone must agree. 


GENERAL Cray: I agree with you. It has been a pretty good job. 
But I do not think that a pretty good job is enough when we face 
the war situation which we have today. 


Mr. Krue: Can we put it this way? We have had cooperation— 

. amazing cooperation—from almost everyone in America. We must 
find a way to take the few people who are still needed in the war 
effort, and who are not helping now, and get them into these war 
jobs where they are vitally needed. That is no reflection whatso- 
ever upon the amazing job which has been done by American man- 
agement and American labor. The whole world knows about that. 


‘Mr. SPENCER: I suppose, in a way, it is something like what 

- President Woodrow Wilson once said about a gun behind the door. 

“You may not need it often, but when you do need it, you need it 
powerful bad.” 

In other words, national service legislation may not be needed 

- very often, but occasionally, when we need it, we need it badly. 


Mr. Hay: What Mr. Krug refers to is that, while we have done 
7% good cooperative job and will continue to do a cooperative job, 
~ we may need something additional to augment that or implement it 
to take care of the present critical situation. I realize that getting 
: men quickly transferred from one locality, or even within a given 
locality, into the spots in which they are critically needed is a slow 
_ process. I also realize that we perhaps will find occasions when, 
trusting purely to the methods that we have used up to the present 
time, may be too slow in some instances. 


a: (GENERAL Cray: Cooperation between labor and management is 
essential to any successful direction of manpower into the war effort. _ 
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In fact, the cooperation of all the people is essential to the full prose- 
cution of the war. 


Mr. SPENCER: In other words, we could not have even a Selec- 
tive Service Act for the armed forces if we did not have public ac- 
ceptance of that as being the democratic way of having an army. 


Mr. Hay: I would just like to make a final statement here. So 
far as I am concerned, it is the most emphatic one which I have 
made during this whole talk here. It is all right to talk about legis- 
lation—and if you get legislation, well and good—but if it all ends in 
talk, and that is all, we may suffer more than if we had not discussed 
it at all. We have a job to do; we cannot wait; we must go forward 
urgently and insistently with whatever tools we have with which to 
work. 


Mr. SPENCER: We are agreed that, while American industry and 
labor have done a magnificent job in furnishing the things we need 
with which to fight the war, we are at present facing critical short- 
ages in some urgent items. When human lives are at stake, we can- 
not afford to overlook anything which will keep up war production, 
which will get men and women on war jobs, and keep them on war 
jobs, and reduce wasteful labor turnover. 

We all agree, too, that whether or not we have some kind of na- 
tional service legislation, we still will have to have the full coopera- 
tion of labor and management. We certainly need to keep at white 
heat our national sense of urgency in solving the crucial manpower 
shortages which exist in this country today. 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 


outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and — 


in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is the basis of the present crisis in the manpower supply in 


this country? Is there a shortage of workers in your community? 
In what areas? What is your community doing to meet this grow- 
ing shortage? What program do you think that it ought to adopt? 


. What system of controls should be applied to manpower mobili- 


zation? How successful do you think the voluntary system has 
been? Is it adequate at the present time? What evidence is there 
that compulsory controls are now needed? Discuss. What have 
been the weaknesses of the voluntary system? 


. What are the proposals which President Roosevelt made in his 


annual message to Congress for manpower control? Are you in 
favor of them? Is a national service act necessary? Would you 
agree with one of the speakers that it was needed a year ago? 
Why was such an act not passed? 


. What are the functions and duties of the War Manpower Com- 


mission? Does it have sufficient powers to be completely effective? 
How would a national service act strengthen its powers to ex- 
ercise complete compulsory control over manpower mobilization? 


. Why is the manpower problem so closely connected with the 


problems of the organization of the whole war-production pro- 
gram? What is the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion? Discuss its role in the total war effort. 


. The absence of compulsion requires incentives. What kind of in- 
_centives might be effective in solving the problem of allocation of 
“manpower? Do you think that they can be made sufficient to 

~ solve adequately today’s acute situation? 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaBLe audience on “Should We Adopt Government Health 
Insurance?” broadcast December 31, 1944. 


Regimentation 


I want to go on record as being op- 

-- posed to any national compulsory 

health program. My reasons are these: 

It would be one more attempt to regi- 

ment the American people and de- 

prive them of the right of decision. 

.... I prefer to choose my doctor, go 

to a hospital or stay at home, and pay 

’ the bill when I have received the serv- 

ice. If the shortsighted, ne’er-do-wells 

want a health program, let them have 

it. But why impose it upon the rest of 
us?—A listener from Oberlin, Kansas. 


* 
_ What about Dentistry? 


The arguments presented on the 
* Rounp TABLE on Sunday were con- 
ducted like a group of children arguing 
over whose dad could beat whose dad. 
The question dealt entirely with 
physicians, and there was no mention 
_ made of dentistry. Most of the rejec- 
_ tions for Selective Service were in the 
- dental class until the standards were 
» recently lowered. As long as preven- 
- ‘tive medicine is wanted, then do not 
- forget dentistry. It is a very important 
field of preventive medicine.—A /is- 
tener from Madison, Wisconsin. 


* 


atte eae 


i 


_ Need Health Education 


Ms 


- Today’s Rounp TaBLe discussion 
- gave me thé urge to comment on the 
American health problem. Indeed, we 
should do a great deal about that prob- 
~ lem. But what? No matter how much 


free medical care and hospitalization 
you recommend, that will not help the 
situation any. There still will be as 
much sickness among the population 
as there always has been. Education 
and only education will bring illness to 
a minimum. Certainly education is 
needed very badly in regard to human 
health as a public health program. 
....—A listener from Brooklyn, New 
York. ¥ 


A Needed Program 


There is no question but that the 
present system of medicine is very 
faulty and does not give the medical 
and health care which is needed to the 
majority of the population of the 
United States. Therefore, I feel that a 
national protective insurance program 
by our government is very much need- 
ed and that it is.essential in America 
today. 

I am going to write to my congress- 
man today urging support of such 
plans.—A listener from St. Petersburg, 
Florida. : 


Pioneering 


I was extremely interested in yes- 
terday’s discussion on the subject of 
socialized medicine. I was especially 
surprised to see that medical ethics 
were questioned. It is a vital issue 
which, when conquered, will lead to 
greater achievements in public health. 
Thank you for pioneering in this great 
work.—A listener from New York, New 
York. 


Learn through Trial and Error 


After hearing your discussion to- 
day, my conviction has deepened 
about the desirability of putting into 
effect the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill. Even the arguments for procrasti- 
nation fell through against the hard, 
cold facts of action which speak louder 
than words. Why the most intelligent 
men wish to avoid progress because 
they fear imperfections I do not un- 
derstand. We will continue, however, 
to progress, and we will continue to 
make mistakes. Isn’t it through trial 
and error that we learn all the things 
which we at present know? Did Pas- 
teur burn up his blueprints because 
they could not possibly have made the 
equipment which we today enjoy? 
Isn’t it worth all the mistakes of ad- 
ministration if a few lives that could 
not otherwise be saved could and 
would be saved? We are not afraid to 
strive ahead, blunder, and go on with 
our preparations to make better 
weapons of destruction. Why are we 
so afraid to do the same for construc- 
tive purposes? Why do we find men in 
the highest spheres of knowledge, who 
should be the ones to rally those who 
do not have such appreciation, hang- 
ing back?—A listener from Brooklyn, 
New Vork. 


* 


Need National Insurance Pro- 
gram Now! 


I think that a national insurance 
plan should be adopted now—not in 
six months or six years, but now! It 
should cover every person, every dis- 
ease, and every injury—especially 
those of long duration. And it should 
cover not only those who become dis- 
abled but those who are already dis- 
' abled. Private insurance companies 
will not insure for more than a few 
months, and this does not help much 
for illnesses like tuberculosis, for ex- 
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ample. In many instances, in the fami- 
lies where insurance is needed most, 
private companies will not assume the 
risk. Finally, I believe that when the 
breadwinner becomes unable to work, 
he and his family should be supported 
by a national health insurance plan.— 
A listener from Tucson, Arizona. 


* 


Want To Retain . Voluntary 
Choice of Doctor 


One of the important factors in the 
voluntary choice of a physician is the 
patient’s confidence in his doctor. I do 
not think that any physician would 
discount the psychological value of 
such a choice any more than would we 
laymen. 

However, I too would like to have 
a low-cost health protection similar to 
group hospitalization which I now 
carry. But I definitely do want to 
choose my own doctor and would ob- 
ject to any program in which I was not © 
given that choice. We do not want 
every prerogative of the American 
people taken away.—A listener from 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


* 


Do Not Want Bureaucracy 


When you consider that there are 
millions of people which the govern- 
ment has not found it possible to cover 
under the present social security 
system, how could a health program 
take them in? T believe that any pro- 
gram that is going to be run politically 
will soon degenerate into an insulting, 
class-conscious, slack organization. I 
still retain enough individuality to 
want to select my own doctor and be 
free to have competition stimulate the 
growth and perfection of medical prod- 
ucts. I do not want bureaucracy.—A 
listener from Georgetown, Massachu- 
setts. 
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